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The Song of China 


There is a song in China—an clusive song—and if we 
would hear it our hearts must be tuncd in to its melody, 

It is said that Puccini found the theme for his opera 
‘Madame Butterfly” in the song of the !oad-carriers in North 
China. Although the setting of the opcra is in Japan, he traced 
the theme of the music back to the or'gina!l home of the Japanese. 

We may not compose arias or syimphonies—but we may 
weave a silken web of dreams around a Northern beggar’s song. - 

If we listen we may hear the song of China. 

There is one song—the swinging, measured, march of the 
carry-coolies. Two slender, tho muscular men go stepping along. 
Between them on a stout bamboo poie they bear two tremendous- 
ly heavy earthen jars. __ 

“Hi ho—Ho hi’. Along they swing, bracing themselves 
with bamboo canes, in perfect rhythm—flinging back and forth 
from one to the other a little syncopated grunt. There is no re- 
tard¢—no diminuendo and no crescendo, It is all staccato and all 
double-quick time. And they never miss a beat! 

There is a dainty little folk-song in the creaking of sedan 
chairs as they ascend the steps to Kuliang Mountain. 

There ts soft tremolo in the water rushing down the paddy 
fields. 

The trees, the wood-winds, too, have lovely voices and 
they murmur lullabies to the birds and to the friendly stars. 

Through the street the food venders who come late at 
night, clack their rattles with a strange wierd beat. 

‘From farther off come the dull bass notes of the drum 
tower from the Temple of Tau. 
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While close by a lover's flute waileth in mournful,—tco- 
sweet cadences. 

The wind whistles through the sampan’s sail in treble glee, 
then catching up the various parts, merges them into an exotic 
harmony—sans score, sans leadcr, each a-tune with Nature and 
all a part of that great orchestration under God, 

There is a song in China—an elusive song—and if we 
would hear it our hearts must be in sympathy—yea, they must be 
_eager for its melody. 


To Chinese Junks 


Wierd pirate boats that loom 
Stark-masted in the night 
Almost thau spellest doom 
Silk-shrouded with moonlight, 


A-down th’enchanted stone 
Bridge, bordering the quai, 
Come I in ricksha lone, 
Rapt-wondering at thee, 
Grey junks like Vikings hoar 
How long—how very long 
Hast thou been swept by roar 
Of silver-waters throng? 


Strange galieons thou’rt unreal, 


4 A mystic travesty, 
Thy dragon-painted keel 
Mere Chinese tapestry ; 


And yonder bulging eye 
Presager of thy prow, 
But silk embroidery— 
Vivid alway as now. 
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I would the wrinkled artist Fate might lift my soul so high 
And weave with colored silks myself into a tapestry 

Sail furl’d;—To drift forever 

Mid calm, when storm winds blow, 

Between the dragon on the stern 

And the fish-eyes in the prow, : 


IK, 


To the River Min 


O Min, thou art beautiful! 

Ashine with the lights of this quiet harbor, 

Agleam with the stars above, 

Silent—calming the soul, 

Sweetly thou slippest down between thy green hills, 

Nobly thou bearest the havened ships upon thy bosom, 

Majestic thou flowest out among the rocky isles of the inland sea, 
Dreamlike in moonlight and shadow— 

Thy beauty passes description. 


How canst thou, then, how canst thou, 

Rising in wrath, drunken-mad with the downpour of heaven— 

Strike such destruction—bring such terror and fear to men’s 
hearts! 

Ruthless—sparing not the homes of men nor their lives— 

Drowning the fair- -growing grain, the season { | dependence— 

Cruel, death-dealing, resistless! 

O Min, river of moods, capricious— 


Life-giving, burden-bearing, death-dealing. 

Silent I have seen the lie in the moonlight, 

Dreamlike, reflecting the light of heaven and earth; 

And again, copper-hued beneath the tropic sun 

Quiet still, but strongly-flowing, combatting the eager tide, 
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Full of cross-currents and hidden undertows, 


‘Treacherous, sinister. lying in ambush for men’s lives; 


And again, lashed by the wind, rising in foaming waves, 
Reaching out dark hands of threatening. 

And now—oh, this! Thou hes broken all bounds! 
Knowest thou no law at all—hast no restraint to thine anger! 
What wilt thou? What availeth this passion? 


To-morrow thou shalt lie again, smiling, 
Reflecting the stargleam in beauty, embracing the rocky isles, 
Caressing the feet of the green hills, 
Answering the calm high moon with silent calm; 
To-morrow thou wilt glow copper-hued beneath the sun’s hot rays 
Reflecting the fervid light with burning fervor ; 
And next year there will be rain again, and floods, and death, 

| and sorrow! 
And on thou goest forever to the sea, unheeding. 
OQ Min—Beautiful—Dreadfu!l—we love thee, and we fear thee! 


M. W. G. 


The Light-Tower 


Such is the name given by fisher folk of the coast villages’ 
to the lighthouse that rises on the rocky isiand called “The White 
Dogs” at the entrance to the Min River. 

Massive basaltic blocks form the deep and unshakeab‘e 
foundation on which rises the lighthouse tower; and from the 
heights of the tower a light shines out to warn strange or unwary 
seamen of the rocks without and the treacherous sand bars just 
within the river month. 

When fogs cover the face of the deep and those in peri! 
on the sea dread this dangerous coast, then “The White Dogs” 
lighthouse throws out its piercing rays te comfort and to save: 


— 
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and when typhoons rage and the angry Pacific crashes against the 
tower it stands true for its foundations are sure and its light 


steady, 


As we stand on the American Poard hill at Sharp Peak 
Island and look seaward a sandy tongue of land juts out into the 
bay and boldly approaches the tail of “The White Dcgs” as 
though it had a grudge against that doughty little island. 

On this sandy cape 1s a wailed villége where there is an- 
other “light-tower” shining into the darkness and warning those 
in peril, This lighthouse is a woman—a woman bern in the wall- 
ed village of Muoi-hua—a woman wko could not read until she 
was full grown—a woman whose feet were so cruel'y tcund that 
she could not walk without a stafi—a woman married at the age 
of fifteen to a worthless husband—a weman so browbeaten by 
her mother-in-law that she was famous for obstinacy—a wcman 
who knew the depth of superstition and idolatry, 

‘How could this much handicapped little woman become a 
tower, radiating light, when many wcmen with college degrees 
and a life of Christian contacts have failed to bear a loft the 
gleam? 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
as you will sce in a decade of the life history of Chung-goi Sing, 
cr according to the translaticn, Mrs. Precious-Springtime. 

One day not ten years ago she toddied cut into the court 
of their village home and told Mr. Precious-Spr:ng time that she 
was tired of always “eating not enough” and of seeing her three 
chjidren always “eating not enough’. He was directed to go to- 
work or she would give him an unhappy time when he loafed 

at home. He walked out and that was the last ever seen of him 
by his family. In the meantime she had three children and 
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herself to care for and nothing but the cool sea-breezes of Muoi- 
hua left her. 


Poverty drove her to the chapel for she hoped that by as- 
sociating with Christians she might get some financial help. There 
she heard about the truth and learned to read a few characters. 


At one of the annua! meetings the preacher from Muoi- 
hua urged us to receive Chung-goi Sing in the Worffen’s Sckcol 
in Foochow City, She came tottering in on her pitiful little feet 
some time later, and became a “‘student.’”’ Obstinacy, pride, and 
general ugliness were as evident in her dark mind as one could 
weil imagine. 


When the periods for housework came she refused to 
work—she was a “student” She would seat herself in the class- 
room, open her Bible and begin to read or recite verses until the 
v was done by the other women. Naturally this did not po- 
pularize Bible study in the school. 


‘The greater part of one term had passed before our com- 
bined efforts could even slightly dislodge her from either her phy- 
sical or mental position, but in the meantime her unbound feet 
were becoming stronger and gave promise of being unable at 
some future time. During aii this time we were developing not 
a little sympathy for the “departed” husband, 


During the second term she graciously ccusented to de cdd 
bits of work of her own choosing. About the seccnd year of her 
life as a “‘student” we decided that it would be for her good to 
spend the week ends with a B:ble-woman ina nearby village as 
that would force her to walk to and fro and strengthen her feet 
rapidly, 

The reaction was about what might have been expected. 
She would be so angry when she reached her destination that she 
would hardly speak or move for the two days that ske was in the 
village and then it would be time for her to return to the schcol: 
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Even the experienced Bible woman despired and exc'aimed: “The 
woman is made of wood! Why wast. mere effort on her?” 

“True enovgh. Whvy waste more precicus time on this 
wooden woman with on'y pegs for feet ?” 

At this very time Mrs, Precious-Sprirg time was foliow- 
ing a related line of thought. “Why should a ‘student’ be given 
such unreascnable household tasks every morning and be obliged 
to walk out into the country each week ?”’ 

At this crisis Miss Jewel. a Chincse kindergerten teacher, 
called to ask if anyone in our schcol would like to join her staff 
of workers and assist in the care of the children. Mrs, Precious- 
Springtime was delighted to ‘assist’ stch a gracious lady. She 
had visions of a fan and a foot-stco!l and genercus fees and no 
more long walks on stumps of feet. 

Miss Jewel had wonderful ability in getting wort dene by 
others quickly and eff ciently and up to the farthest limit of the 
worker’s strength. Because there was no other rescurce avail- 
able our “student” had to stay and she had to work. She was 
obliged to “assist” during any hour of the twenty-four and was 
<o tired when night come that she would drop down on a bench 
and groan with the pain in her feet, 

After several months of this grilling she humbly asked if 
she might ccme back to us. A few dzys after her return she — 
exclaimed: “It is like heaven to get back to schcol where some 
one thinks of my welfare.” 

Then began the real Christian life of Chung-goi Sing, the 
light-tower of Muoi-hua. She had not finished the primary course 
Cf four years when she left us to return to her native village to 
open a school to earn enough from the tuitions to care for her 
family, Soon she had gathered in about fcrty ittle half-naked 
boys and gir!s, children of the fishing populaticn, and taught them 
to read; but the evenings were kept free for a class of women 
that she m‘ght teach them to read and “how te be saved.” 
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In the short time that she has been in the village she has 
taught thirty-four women and girls to unbind their feet, and hcw 
to wash and dress and care for them during the very trying time 
of unbinding, and how to make shoes for the released feet. In 

: this village they still boast the “smallest feet in the eighteen 
provinces,” 

For about a year there has been no preacher in the village 
chapel—unless we call Chung-goi Sing the preacher, She moved 
her school into the empty rooms and on Sunday calls the Chris- 
tian people to a Sunday service. 

She has rare power in reaching the village women, for is 
she not one of them? And does she not know the futility of try- 
ing to change these lives by human power and wisdom? And 
best of all does she not show forth in her life the transforming 
power of the in dwelling Spirit? When an itinerant evangelist 
of a “warring sect” told her that she was an ‘unsaved sinner”’, 
she replied with Paul; ‘‘The Spirit of God beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of God; and if children, then 
heirs.” 

And so, this summer, it was with peculiar interest that we 

_ secured a boat and crossed the bay from Sharp Peak to Muoi- 
hua, arriving there about eleven o'clock, Chung-goi Sing was 
recovering from an illness but against our protest she got up 
and sent children scampering off in al! directions to tell the 


women that we had arrived and to come as soon as they had 
“eaten rice.” 


The women living near came at once and we had an 
opportunity to have personal talks with several and found that 
Chung-goi Sing had taught them well, After a hurried lunch our 
ineeting began, and about forty women sat quietly from two to 
five listening intently to the old yet ever new message of salvation 

through the shed blood of Jesus Christ and how the individual 
may appropriate this truth, 
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This was certainly a great contrast to my first day spent 
in this same village twenty-five years ago when the whole turbul- 
ent population was in gn uproar for a robber was being burned 
alive outside the walls on one of the sand dunes. 

For two hours I had personal talks with some of my form - 
er students who had wandered far from the Lord and their 
“hearts were not hot”. 

Also we visited a sick woman whom Chung-goi Sing. said 
was a “learner”, Our light-tower had shined in on that woman’s 
dark heart and she was already a sister in Christ—she had “turn- 
ed to God from idols.”’ 

Our evening meeting of prayer and praise and teaching 
lasted for three hours and after that a group stayed until mid- 
night, as they said “every minute is precious”. 

| There was much more that these ‘‘babes in Christ” wanted 
to learn, and ear'ty in the morning there were more women at the 
door of our rcom waiting for us. And how proud I was of that 
room! The floor of the loft was as shining white as the clear 
sand of the dunes could scour it, and this had keen done by the 
hands of our Mrs. Precious-Springtime who had once waged 
such a valiant fight against scrubbing. And as our visit was a_ 
surprise this was not done especially because of our coming, 

Not even the gathering of forty women in the evening 
meeting was as great a testimony to her own changed life as was 
the silent witness of that scoured floor! 

The time was quite too short and many things were still 
-. unsaid when our boat-men called that the tide was turning and 
that we must go; but we knew that “the little light-tower of 
Muoi-hua” was standing true and shining bright and that our 
short visit would at least show that we appreciated what great 
things God was doing through her. 

Whatever may be said of the unrest of this distracted land 
there are’ receptive hearts everywhere waiting for the message of 


consolation, And of these weaker sisters with the setiieatic te 
of a heathen village about them, we can say with confidence: “Ye 
are of God, little children, and have overcome them; because 
greater is He that is in you than He that is in the world.” 


M. WILEY 


Six and Seven 


The rainy season had begun in earnest. So earnest, in- 
deed, that the Chinese primary room was.just as dreary as though 
there were nO curving dragon-roof to protect it from the drench- 
ing downpour, Across the mountains clouds of snow were blow- 
ing rain—more rain—toward the plains, until the valley of hap- 
piness itself (for that was exactly the name given to it by its ear- 
iy settlers) was fast being hidden under the raw mist. The desks 
and chairs of the school room stood about awkwardly, made all 
the more cheap and bare because of their gaudy red paint. And 
the children themselves huddling Jower and lower into the shght 
warmth of cotton coats looked miscrable enough 

The Arithmetic Teacher raised her head. “Hei King” 
she sighed sadly, “what are six and seven?” 

“Six and seven, “responded Hei King in an equally hope- 

less voice,” six and seven—‘by now she had smash to her 
fect,” why six and seven is—are—is twenty-nine,’ 
; The Arithmetic Teacher was aghast. One might say. sl:e 
was fairly frozen with horror. Gradually the class entire woke 
to the immensity of six and seven stretching themselves to twen- 
ty-nine, 

“Oh, Hei King,” urged the startied teacher, “Hei King, 
siv,—just six fingers, you*know and seven,” 

But Hei King with one agonized giance, had crumpled in- 
to a pitiful heap behind her desk and was sobbing quictly. What 
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part of her wasn’t crying, was shivering with cold. She was so 
uny; her two stumpy pig-tails locked so dismal; her legs with 
their orange stockings were so diminutive; that the Arithmetic 
Teacher closed her bock. With quite a gccd bit of warmth for. 
a person speaking in a room where ecch wcrd prccuced a puff 
of white air, she announced, 


‘After all, we might let six and seven wait until the snow 
has lifted from the mountains. On such an afterncon it seems 
to me the fire in my rcom must be especially lonesome without 
us. It would,” she suggested, “be such fun to go warm it, and 
make ourselves some cambric tea,” ee 


When they saw she was in earnest, all the little primariers 
dropped their arithmetics into the red desks, came several inches 
out of the shelter of their coats and stood in line,—their eyes 
damcing. They knew the Arithmetic Teacher of old, and when 


an idea suddenly possessed her, it was almost certain to hold some 
loved delight, 


In a few minutes they were trooping down the gray hall, 
around a corner, across a stone threshold, and then they were in 
so sudden and friendly a warmth that they all stood in a tumbled 
heap in the corner quite away from the fire lest their presence 
cool it down, with fear, Tlei King was the farthest away of all. 


As soon as the Arithmetic Teacher had knelt on the hearth 
explaining the situation to the fire (she used a bright brass poker 
to help) the blaze began to burn merrier than ever. Almost be- 
fore they knew it themselves, the primariers were sitting in a 
semicircle before the blaze counting the fire fairies as they danc- 
ed up the chimney, and sipping cambr:c tea which, since the day 
was so cold, the Arithmetic Teacher had seasoned with more than 
the regulation ammount of sugar. An hour later, it was a much 
happier red cheeked primary class who made their way back to 
the intr-cacies of writing Chinese characters. 
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Hei King, because she was in the farthest corner was na- 
turally the last the leave. Just before she reached the door, tke 
Arithmetic Teacher took her hand and drew her back to the fire, 
as she said, “Don’t you think we might talk a little about it, Hei 
King ?”’ 

For answer, the child sighed deep'y, as she worked the 
toe of her cloth slipper along the design at the edge of the hearth. 
The Arithmetic Teacher stared out at the mountains But she 
didn’t see them, at all. Instead, she was seeing Hei King, as she 
had appeared the first day of the fall term. Hei King, a weak, 
scrawny child, whose mouth drooped continually in a downward 
semi-circie, whose eyes were more yellow than brown, whose 
hair! Indeed, if it hadn’t been for the hair, the Arithmetic 
‘Teacher would probably never have seen Hei King at all. It was 
neither long nor short, that hair, just a stumpy stiff bristle which 
stuck out all ends, from the back of her neck. | 

The reason for it was that Hei King had been ill; terribly 
ill, with such a high fever that it had taken the most expensive 
spirit charmers with their deepest drums and clangingest cymbals 
to drive out the devils who were tormenting her body. But the 
devils had not been content with going without her, so for a_re- 
venge perhaps, they had carried away n:ost of her hair with them. 
And when she was strong enough to realize anything at all Hei 
King learned the horrible news—that all her long shining black 
hair was gone. The disgrace for a Chinese child, was great.. In 
vain did she wear a close fitting cap; it made her Icck mcre then 
ever grotesque, She was the laughing stock of the whole neigh- 
borhood. She dared scarcely appear at the door cf her father's 
shop because of the taunting remarks of some passing child. As 
for going back to the government day school where she had been 
studying ;—the thought was unbearable. There would be no peace 
for her, in the class room or out. Yet, going to school, learning 
something, had been her greatest joy. It was her mother who 
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finally thought of the Mission boarding school as a temporary so- 
lution. There she knew Hei King wouid be carefully watched 
against teasing classmates. When her hair was grown she could 
return to the day school, The father was as first skeptical, though 
at heart he had as much pride as any about his daughter’s educa- 


tion. Finally he had gruffly given his consent, urging her to re- 
member the teachings of her ancestors, and not to ‘eat the for- 
eign doctrine of Christianity.’ 

So Hei King and her two red trunks and her blue bed 
mat had arrived at the Mission compound, one warm September 
morning. Such a pathetic picture she had made, that the Arith- 
metic Teacher, who was also the school treasurer and the gram- 
mar teacher and the play ground leader, and endless other things, 
had never quite forgotten her. At first in classes Hei King’s 
answers had been as abrupt and queer as her hair, but as the 
year progressed, and her hair had grown her mind had grown 
along with it until she was near to being the very highest prim- 
arier. No wonder her answer about six and seven had so start- 
led her dearest teacher. 

The pattern on the heath was well traced by the time the 
Arithmetic Teacher sat down on the fire stool. 

‘Let me see,” she perused, “it was twenty—something you 
said,” 3 

“Twenty-nine,” volunteered Hei King hopelessly. 

“But, Twenty-nine?” | 

“That is ‘the day’, I—I wasn’t thinking about arithmetic,” 
Hei King sounded more remote and helfless than ever. 


‘Neither was I,” whispered the Arithmetic Teacher. Her 
eyes danced. Then by way of encourgement, she added,” It 
must be a special feast day. Do you want permission to go home 
the twenty-ninth ?” | 

Each primarier was allowed one day a term when she 
might go home for some family function; a wedding or a_birth- 
day or a funeral. A funeral was always the gayest. 
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“TT suppose so.” faltered Hei King, almost beccming 
lost in a huge sigh which followed her assertion. 

“Oh—,”’ mused the other, if you could tell me?” 

“Hei King seemed quite willing. 

“You remember my hair,” she begun eagerly, “how short 
it was when I caine?” | 

The teacher nodded. 


“And you remember my parent told you how much money 
it cost to cure me when I was so ill?” Her eyes grew wide 
“Why, they had a priest come from the most expensive temple 
He sanz his loudest chants; he burned whole piles of idol paper ; 
he lit-the most frazrant incense. It was so costly, just for me, 
even though I was the first born. This month, the idol is to re- 
turn to our street, and there is to be a fine procession. My father 
ls making great preparations to show the idol his gratitude for 
curing me and driving out the devils. And Iam to take a_ stool 
and bow down before the ido] seven times as he passes, to show 
my thankfulness. It is on the twenty-ninth day.” Hei King 
iooked tragic. ‘And now since I have come to this school, my 
classmates tell me it would be wrong to do this thing. They say 
it would make you unhappy, because you have taught us there is 
a God who loves—but there is also the honor of my family. It 
cost a great deal to cure me, you see.”’ 

The Arithmetic Teacher saw. - It was the same old pro- 

iem of a heathen home; a Christian school ; and cne poor lone 
child bound to both. The snow on the mountains blew stronger ; 
the blaze in the fireplace snapped and smoked. Finally the Ari- 
thmetic Teacher (who had been tracing another pattern with her 
shoe along the hearth) said. . 

“Wiat would happen, Hei King, if I refused you permis- 
sion to go home on that day ?” | 

Hei King looked considerably happier than she had fer 

some time. ‘Of course,” she quivered, “if I told my parents, or 
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if you to!d them I could-not go, they would respect your wishes, 
but still they might have to take me out of school = together. 
After all, it was very expensive.” 

“But if you worked especiaiiy hard. and managed to be 
the highest in your class or near the highest, do you suppose that 
would please them enough to allow you to stay in school? Of 
course, you would have to work hard, and let your mind grow 
faster than your hair even.”’ 

Hei King’s eyes sparkled. “I could try,” she cried, “I 
could! Then if they came when we had the match-day,—” The 
match-day, so-called, was the final test day whén the parents 
came to listen to the children do test questions orally, and the 
child who did the best work, had a brilliant red ribbcn tied to her 
coat. 


So the conspiracy grew. Inthe week or two which fol- 
lowed, Hei King worked so earnestly she had little time to think 
about the fatal twenty-ninth. Her parents c:me, and asked to 
have her come home for that day The Aritkmetic Teacher fed 
them her sweetest cakes and her hottest tea and praised their 
daughter’s work, until in spite of“himself, the father’s chest be- 
gan to expand. Between them they really didn’t come to any de- 
finite conclusion about the permission because they were all so 
excited about the match-day. When they left, they were so proud 
of the invitation given them to return on that day, that all men- 
tion of the idol was forgotten, 

Come they did, an hour early, in order to occupy two 
coveted front seats. ‘To them, the testing of arithmetic and gram- 
mar and character writing seemed intricate enough. They could 
scarcely tell whether Hei King was right or wrong in her ans- 
wers, but they did observe how she moved steadily toward the 
head of the line, until she had actually gained the first place. 
The final question was one in arithmetic. Hei King answered 
each figure slowly and with infinite care. But when the very last 
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ene came, her eyes suddenly began to dance, for the Arithmetic 
‘eacher, quite unconsciously, had said, “What are sixteen end 
thirteen?” 

And Hei King had answered without a quiver, “Sixtcen 
aud thirteen—are—twenty-nine,” 

That night she wore a red ribbon on her coat. 


PrisctLLA HOLTON, 


Ing-tai, (Eternally Exalted) 


We climbed the mountain together, 
Mame, and Maizie, and Guy, 

Fred, and Susan, and Helen, 

And the ancient Mi-muak named [. 
“Iwas a beautiful day in winter 
With the sunlight flooding the skies, 
His glory gilding the hill sides, 
And the valleys ‘neath our eyes, 
Bluest dome of heaven above us, 
With its fleecy cloudlets of white, 
And the river in the distance, 
Reflecting the silvery light ; 

The Green and brown of the pine trees, 
Bamboos in their green and go!d,— 
Not a tithe of Ing-tai’s beauty 

Can in human words be told. 

One must climb the steeps to see it, 
He must touch it with his soul 
With herpresence all about him 
He must feel it as a whole. 

There we feasted by the roadside, 
Glad bread-breakers on the way, 
Companionship is blessedness 
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And we had it on that day 

We had it in the home there 
And its memory will stay. 

God bless the homes in Ing-tai, 
For them will ever pray. 


An Exeursion on the Ing Tai River 


Father Endeavor Clark, when going up the Ingtai River of 
Fukien, made the remark that has come down in history, “There 
is enough scenery along this river to supply two or three states 
like Switzerland, but it is inching along that you get it.”’ 

On the Tuesday before the Chinese New Year, acrowd of 
us started for Ingtai. We walked from the end of the ricksha 
territory across Nantai Island, five miles across graveyards and 
fields, slipping along on stones that were wet from recent rains 
and the continuous passing of bare feet. Two of the party had 
to wait at South Gate until our baskets came through, in case the 
soldiers demanded that they should be opened. The baskets were 
carried across the is!and on either end of a stick across a coolie’s 
back and reached Wang Bieng Gark about thirty minutes behind 
us. At Wang Bieng Gark we found the two sampans that were 
io convey us up the Ingtai River for forty miles—two days and 
a night. 
| The coolies began to pole just before noon and we moved 

along smoothly by sail and man-power. Our sampan was about 
seven feet wide and we had a place about eight feet long in the 
front part of the boat. One boatman poled from the prow .and 
one from the stern. On the raised shelf in between, ‘‘the mez- 
zanine floor’, were seven Chinese school girls going home for 
China New Year very cheaply. In the back were the boatmen’s 
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quarters where they were continuaily cooking rice, and overa!l 
the woven, sloping, shuttered sampan roof. At night a part of 
the roof shut down over tis and made a cozy compartment. We 
four girls slept on mattresses and steamer rtigs, luxuriously, un- 
til daylight. We had “parked” for the night at a town just at 
the foot of the rapids, as a precaution against Tupis. (berdits) 
and to insure an early start. The Hubbard’s boat came up with 
us just before breakfast, when we were making ouf own delicious 
toast and coftee on Susan's private charcoal fire bowl. 

The rapids were gorgeous! The Ingtai River,—crystal- 
clear, gurgles and splashes riotously over shiny white rocks. Ail 
around us were lovely humping hills, grey-green and brown-gold, 
so colorful even without sunshine to glorify them. And we drank 
it in “inching”’ along against this beautiful defiance of waters, our 
primitive sampan struggling slowly in the strong current. | 

The night before, out of the intense blackness of the river, 
we had met and picked up “trackers’—small, wiry coolies with 
long hair which they used to bind on their queer hats, with not 
much above their waistlines and “rather less than ’alf o’ that’’ 
below. As many as five trackers to a sampan girded themselves 
with short rope which was fastened to a long cable of twisted 
rope attached to our,mast. These coolies walked along the shore, 
pulling the boat. The man in the stern steered and poled furious- 
ly, while the boatman in front walked in the water. dcedging the 
rocks, straining with his arms, his body, sometimes with his head, 
against the crosspiece on the bow of the boat. And so we pro-. 
gressed, crawling along the shoreline, bend after bend, danger- 
ously near the rocks, propelled by the utmost exertion of these 
men bent double on hands and knees. Then the trackers wou'd 


go back and help the Hubbard’s boat over avrapid while we pre- 


gressed in calmer waters for a seascn. One narrow ‘place the 


sampan was heid suspended almost in midair, while both sides 
crunched on rocks. Once a boatman dropped his pole and 
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exclaimed in the dialect, ““May the Five Emperors get you!”’ The 
Old Timers pronounced it a very good trip and we reached Ing- 
tai village before sunset of the second day. 


After Chinese New Year, however, it was diffcult to get 
boats to move. On Wednesday we arranged to go down river 
on a wocd boat. Asif by fate, the sunlit amethystine river chang- 
ed to a foaming “chocolate ice-creai soda” over night. Rain 
fell in torrents, but we hopefully had our baskets “danged” down 
to the shore at nine o’clock, Mr. Hubbard sitting by them writ- 
_ ing poetry under a Chinese paper umbrella. No boat came. At 
noon two of our party went up to the other foreign house where 
presumably the sampan would be loading. ‘Their cook had just 
come in with the news that the wood boat had left on Tuesday, 
but there would be another boat at two o’clock, “if they could get 
the cabbages loaded on in time.” At three o’clock that afternoon 
some of our baskets were actually aboard ihe cabbage boat, but 
the boatmen refused to say whether they would move that night 
or wait until morning. 


In desperation we appealed to Hok Hi, the Ingtai messen- 
ger. Hok Hi looks for all the world like the pictures of Abraham 
Lincoln, and he certainly has an equal amount of respect from the 
Inghok foreigners. This individual made the inspiring suggestion 
that we should wait until the next morning, Thursday, and start 
at daylight; thus making the trip,to Wang Bieng Gark in one day, 
and avoiding the uncertain ys of spending the night ona 


saippan. 


Finally,on Thursday we started and took the rapids 
with a thrilling velocity, encircling cross-currents with figure- 
eights, grazing past Lerelii rocks with an amazing surety 
and carelessness. If one hadn’t been sure that these boatmen 
knew every pebble, every whirlpool and trick of the current, it 
would have been most frightening. As it was, there was absolute 
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silence on the sampan except for the calls of the pilot ahead to 
the woman who steered in back, and her grunts of approbation. 

But, after that, the boatmen stopped for a long period to 
eat rice lingering long over their queer water-pipes, the boat 
drifting along propelled only by the strokes of the little thirteen- 
year bride-child who was already working her way in the family 
of her husband to-be. At midafternoon, Hok Hi interpreted for 
us that the sampan could not possibly make Wang Bieng Gark 
before dark as the wind and tide were against us, and in view of 
several stops that must be made to sell cabbages. So we spent 
the night in the sampan with the odor of cabbages around us, 
listening to the arguments of the boatmen one of whom it seemed 
had the “itch” and the others refused to sleep next to him, 

At daylight Friday morning, Hok Hi, the Infallible, hailed 
a native launch which took us uneventfully the rest of the way, 
around Pagoda Anchorage and up the Min River to Tai Bing Ga. 


HELEN R. HIEB 


Little By-Paths in Heart-Gardens 
“Blow upon my garden that the spices thereof may flow out.” 


Alas! No spices nor fragrant flowers sweetened the winds 
that blew over this garden. Mouldy walls shut out the sunlight. 
The by-paths were choked with noxious weeds and lichens clung 


to the damp stones. Raucous birds dwelt in the deep glccm of 
the garden. 


One day a missionary set out to visit “Lydia”, the Bible 


woman whose home is by the river-side where prayer is wont to 
be made. 


The sampan was caught by a retreating ide and stranded 
for hours on a sand bank and when at last her place was reached 


‘ 
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the Christmas meeting was over and Lydia herself gone to the 
City, and the day’s trip apparently useless, 


As the boat was being poled away from the landing a mid- 
die-aged man bustled up to the boatman and almost demanded to 
“sit the boat” to Foochow. The missionary arose and invited him 
t» come aboard and gave him a cup of tea from the ubiquitous 
thermos bottle. It was not long until surnames and places of re- 
sidence had been settled and the conversation did not drift but 
simply banged right down on religious themes. 


‘Hear the noise in the village?” he asked. ‘The Buddhist 
priests from Kushan are reciting classics to heal a si'ck man. Can 
your gods heal the sick? Mine can. My son was ill last summer. 
Cholera. Terrible case, I brought four priests from the monas- 
tery, They ran ali the way down the hill and as scon as they ate 
a feast they began to chant and beat drums and continued until 
the next day, and my boy recovered. Very effcacious! Chant- 
ing classics is very efficacious. Be sincere and your religion is 
not important, Just be sincere!” 


“But how do you know that the priests cured the boy?” 


“Why, the boy recovered. And I know an cff-cial at Pa- 
-goda who was ill and the great Abbot himself came down from 
the mountain top with a troop of priests and stayed three days 
chanting classics and beating drums and my friend got well and 
paid the Abbot eleven hundred dollars besides the feasts and wine 
for three days and nights.” 

“Do you really believe—”’ ? 

“Tust be sincere. That is most important and then the 
chanting of classics is efficacious—very! Why, I know a woman 
who had five idols in her house and she had such a sincere 
heart—” 

“Mr. Sing, let me have moment to tell you about God. He 


is nejther wood nor clay. He is a spirit—” 
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“Spirit! Oh, yes! I know about spirits—I’ve seen them. 
One night I saw three standing by my bed. Only be sincere and 
you need not fear. ‘They never harm me. They were black and 
leering but J was not afraid. I just spoke up and— 

“Mr. Sing, just one word—” 

‘“‘And I said that I was not afraid—but I knew a man who 
fell into the river and his body was dragged down into the water 
by evil spirits and never found again, but the priests chanted 
classics and burnt paper money and got his three souls and seven 
spirits released, Keep sincere and chant classics and any religion 
will bring results. Keep sincere! Keep—” | 

“This book tells about man’s soul. Let me read—” 

“Oh, are you a nun? And can you recite’— 

“No But I can read classics, and I am going to read—” 

“Now we are nearing Foochow. Don’t trouble to read 
your classic to me. All religions are good if your heart is sincere. 
I have several religions and when one is not efficacious the other 
is. All help to bring good luck. Now I will‘just jump onto this 
passing boat and get to shore very quickly.” 
| “And the man of sincere heart jumped oft sein the 
ragged boatman only a fraction of the rightful fare.” 


M. WILEy 


Glimpses of Foochow College 


Of our 14 seniors of this last term one lived in the north- 
ern part of Fukien and the parents of another were working 
away from home so two I could not call on. The homes were all 
fairly well to do and comfortable ‘The mothers of two of the stud- 
ents still wear the spikes in their hair, the head dress of the field 
woman. They had no stockings and only straw sandles on their 
feet. Both looked accustomed to carrying heavy loads. One of 
these women lived outside Foochow. When I went to her heme 
her husband met me at the door and invited me to come in. He 
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shouted, ‘Tea, serve tea” as he led me through a couple of rooms 
into his study. A rice winnowing machine was in one end of the 
rooin, a table with writing materials in the center. A few pictures 
of student groups hung on the wall. Nothing was particularly 
clean although all had been recently dusted. He told me that he 
had studied in Japan, had worked in another province but was at 
lhome at present because of his health. A woman came soon with 
tea. As she went out the door he said, “That is Dieu Sing’s 
mother.” I asked to speak with her, he asked her to come and 
he himself left. When I go to a Christian home the father and 
mother often stay in the room together. This man was a Christ- 
ian but a little ashamed of his wife. I liked the mother very 
much, a plain wholesome woman who loved her son. She went 
with me as I left, escorting me weli out of the little village. ‘he 
son is to be our librarian this year. At ai] the homes I miade a 
very special plea for the mothers to come to commencement 
as only two had ever seen the school. I confess I was disappoint- 
ed that only one mother and two fathers came. If cne could go 
to the homes more often and have the mothers come before com- 
mencement perhaps they would come them. This China. New 
Year vacation Miss Phillips and J have visited 5 of the homes of 
the seniors, a little start towards the work of the newterm. There 
are 20 in the senior class this term. : 
S. E. ARMSTRONG 


A Wedding at Ingtai 


I am wondering if you wou!d not like to hear about the 
wedding which I attended the other day? It was one of the girls 
that was just graduating from the girls’ school, and I was invited 
to officiate at the ceremony. The man came for me about nine 
o‘clock, and I felt that I must go at once, with him, On reaching 
the home I found apparently no preparations for a wedding visi- 
ble, But in the course of an hour or so the guests began to 
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arrive, At twelve we were all treated to light refreshments con- 
sisting of a bowl of slippery noodles. After that the red bianket 
which had been borrowed from a neightoring house, was spread 
on the altar in front of the family ancestors, and the bride was 
led in by the ever-present hired brides-maid, She took ler fosi- 
tion and waited for the coming of the groom, ‘The grocm, it 
seems, had to wait until she came to the altar to get into his bed- 
room to put on his wedding clothes, so he was delayed about half 
an hour. He was dressed in the usual Chinese long gown and 
silk jacket, and would have looked very well if he had not hadan 
American style felt hat pulled down half over his ears. He tock 
his position upon the red blanket, as far away from the bride as 
the limits of the blanket would permit. It being the custom in 
China for the men to wear their hats in the house, he retained his 
hat upon his head, During the ceremony, neither the tride nor 
the groom made any attempt at the responses, and as scon as the 
ceremony was over, he went in search of the other members of 
the family in order that they make their proper filial bows to 
them, The bride remained standing on the red blanket, support- 
ed by the bridesmaid. In accordance with good Chinese custom, 
the older members of the family that were sought, vanisked— 
some of them even running as far away as a neighkcring village. 
The bride had to stand while he was going after them. ‘lhe 
bridesmaid, however, grew weary of her occupation aud precuc- 
ed a chair for the bride to sit down in. When the chair was 
shoved up well under the knees of the bride, she sat on its edge— 
as 1f she were afraid she might break it 


After this ceremony had been finished, and what people 
who could be rounded up had been brought together, it was time 
for the wedding feast. At this feast the groom does not sit down 
at the table. The bride and her friends ate separately, while the 
friends of the groom occupied the reception room of the house. 
} was told that at this feast the bride, quite contrary to the usual 
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custom, partcok quite frecly of the wedding feast with her girl 
friends, The groom came in two or three times so that his guests 
might see him. and make proper bows to him, Whenever he ap- 
peared, the ever present firecrackers were fired. As sconas the 
fifteen courses were over, the guests immediately departed, and 
the wedding was an accomplished fact. None cf the bride’s own 
family were present at the wedding. It is not considered good 
form for any of her family to be there. 


Proclamation of the foocbow Chinese Christian 


union in support of the Shanghai case 
Translation by S. H. LucEr 


The occasion for this Shanghai case is because British po- 
licemen and Japanese men shot and killed empty hended and un- 
armed students and tradesmen to the nuniber in all of several 
tens. Contrary to all humanitarian principles and absolutely re- 
gardless of justice, this is the saddest spectacle seen since the 
opening of China to relationships with foreign countries. When 
the dreadful news became known, pity and anger filled the world, 
and the matter is now in process of negotiation. According to 
the investigations we of this Union have carried on, those of our 
brothers who were murdered most of them received the bullets in 
their backs, and not a single one of the police were injured, so it 
seems plain to us that this time it is a clear case of the reckless 
use of military force on the part Of British and Japanese to tram- 
ple on human rights. This is directly opposed to the Christian 
principles of peace among the nations and equal right to all men. 
In addition to sending a telegram of protest to the whole country, 
and a letter to the foreign missionaries in Fukien asking them to 
unitedly demand justice, and a telegram to the representatives of 
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these countries asking them to settle the matter justiy, we lave 
also taken up a subscription to help, and voted that settlement of 
this case should be preceded by punishment of the murderers 


and indemnuities, etc. Our aim is to do away with the tn- 


equal treaties, and we hope our brothers in the whole country 
will accept this as the aim, and use all their strength to atta’n it, 
we ourselves being glad to assist as far as possible to this cnd, 


A proclamation by a union meeting of 
Christian Schools of Ffoochow 


Translation by SusAN E,, ARMSTRONG 


Christians have been coming to this glorious country and 
establishing schools for the last sixty or seventy years. They 
opened schools even before government schools were established. 
Their chief purpose is no other than following in the spirit of the 
all-inclusive love and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, to hope to give 
something to China. They have thé following results: the chief 
‘men of the revolution, officials, famous scholars this side and the 
other side of the ocean, have all been among their graduates, not 
a few. 

Recently the leaders of Christian education have realized 
that only education can save China; only Christian education can 
save the hearts of the Chinese. Therefore they have been 
anxious to spend their heart's blood and give up their money in the 
service of the improvement of the course of study, for the fer- 
fection of these arrangements. As in a wheel many spokes. cen- 
ter in the hub, so many students have gathered in the sckools, and 
the majority have come from the sons and daughters of the gcn- 
try. These facts are worthy to be quoted as proof that Christian 
education has done no wrong for China, All these facts are 


already plainly before the eyes and the ears of the people, they 
can but recognize them. 
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There is, moreover, one phase of the situation in which 
to-day all China is deeply interested, that is the n-ovement for the 
return of the power over education. Power over education means 
registration and government control, Christian schcols have for 
some years been thinking about this but have nct cone it. Christ- 
ian schools established in China of course ought to pay great at- 
tention to the power of the Chinese government. In getting re- 
gistered one meets many mtricate questicns. Certainly these can- 
not be selved at once nor merely by talking. We have just ap- 
pointed a committee to discuss all these things with the authori- 
ties and as soon as that has been done all schools will ask for 
registration with the government. Concerning the men who are 
responsible for the control of schools we would say Christian 
schools will only ask what is not contrary to the purpose of edu- 
cation. Also it is our highest hope that at the very first possible 
moment all shall be offered and returned to the Chinese. Mcore- 
over, at present, Christian schools have already returned to 
Chinese management. Power of control already is held by 
Chinese, not a few. To-day much ado is made in the world con- 
cerning the control of education. Christian schools will them- 
selves offer and return it to the Chinese. It is our greatest hope 
that all classes together shall understand these things. 

To summarize—it is the greatest hope of the Christian 
schools to plan hereafter with the most honest and sincere spirit 
for improvement clean to the bottom. 

Gentlemen of the country, moreover, we hope to be fortun- 


ate enough to receive your instructions. 
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bow should a Christian meet the present 


AntisChristian Agitation? 
(From the Lau Memorial Church Calendar, Oct. 4, 1925) 


It is already cne hundred and seventeen years since Chris- 


tianity was introduced into our country, and the history may be 
divided into four periods. 


A. The period of opposition. When Christianity was 
first introduced into our country by Morrison, intercourse with 
foreign nations was forbidden, communication was extremely 
difficult ; as soon as there was contact with foreigners, and it was 
seen that their clothing and language were different, trouble 
makers at once started wild rumors, and the foolish people were 
deceived by them, so that there was mass opposition which finally 
resulted in the tragedy of the Boxer uprising, 

B. The period of protection. After the Boxer trouble, 
the government of our country was very corrupt and lost advant- 
age in their.foreign relations, so that they formed treaties for 
commerce with other countries, which involved giving foreigners 
the power of protection. In this period the Church managed all 
kinds of work with great justice and so was approved by Chinese 
society. 

C. The period of approval. ‘The pastors sent out by the 
church were faithful and magnanimous and upright in character, 
so that the various things they did were welcomed, as for instance 
the schools (from the kindergarten to the University), medical 
work, evangelism, philanthropic work etc. The results were very — 
good and all classes approved. During this period the church 
also educated talent for the army, government, commerce, <ckolar- 
ship, labor, and since these persons are giving true .service and 
ost of thein are leaders in society, everyone welcomes them. | 
D. The period of opposition. Of recent years the work 
of the church has advanced very rapidly, which naturally “has 
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resulted inenvy. As the proverb says “When true doctrine be- 
comes a foot high, the devil becomes ten feet high.” ‘The result 
has been the recent evidence of an anti-Christian movement, 
lormerly Christianity was very much at peace. How then does 
this problem come up now? ‘The reasons are many, and it is not 
necessary to enumerate them here, It is more important to say 
since we are in this situation how should we meet it? What 
should be our attitude towards it? 

1. We should not be perturbed. We know the proverb 
says: “There was originally no trouble under heaven; what there 
is the work of men”. It is well to take this for our motto. It is 
as in the ocean where on the surface there are great fierce waves, 
but deep down below all is quiet ; as soon as the w:nd goes down, 
and the waves are quiet we find that it has really had no 
influence. 

2. We should'be optimistic. If we study church history, 
we see that the church has survived many things, and whenever 
it has been attacked it has meant progress for the church. If 
reform in the church is hastened by attacks from without, so that 
it fits better into its environment, that is a cause for rejoicing. 

3. We should be careful. Now that we are in this situa- 
tion we should first think about our own words and actions, and 
see to it that they are all that they should be so there is no cause 
of offence in us, and so we can truly show forth the light of Jesus 


before men. | 
4. We should be conciliatory. It is extremely important 


that at this time when the anti-Christian movement shows so 
little courtesy to us that we treat them with for bearance, and not 
respond their use of military force by their own methods, or re- 
spond with a pistol when they use a knife. We must rather de- 
pend on reason and sympathy in our dealings with them. 


S. H. LECER 
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Furlough Notes 


We are back again—back in China—the same China and 
yet so different. The land is just as big, the people as numerous, 
the waterways just as busy and the streets just as crowded as 
when we left, fourteen mon hs ago, Outwardty everyth:ng seen:s 
much the same. The great difference is not in externals but in 
attitudes. Minds have changed, relations between Chinese and 
foreigners are different, suspicion exists where confidence formerly 


was felt and much of this is because of what happencd May 2oth 
in Shanghai. 


Since the magazines and newspapers have enlarged on this 
unfortunate incident it is not the purpose of these lines to go 
further into detail but to give a few impressions rather of the 
months spent away from the field. 

At the beginning of our furlough, we were able to see our 
long cherished dream realized, and our trip through the Stra‘ts 
Settlements, Burma, India, Egypt, Palestine, the Continent and 
England actually carried out; Hongkong the Gibraltar of the 
Far East and the most beautiful port in China; Singapore the 
melting pot for peoples of all Asia; Rangoon the City in which 
Judson first gained a foothold for the Gospe] in Burma; Manda- 
lay, immortalized by Kipling; Calcutta with its Black Hole, its 
wonderful Botanical Gardens and famous bazaars; Benares, the 
Holy City of the Hindus; Lucknow with its memories of mutiny 
days; Agra, with its incomparable Taj Mahal; Dehli, India’s capi- 
tal including the Moguls’ marble-city and the Kutub Muiar; 
Bombay, the Gateway to India’s vast domains; Cairo, the city on 
the Nile the center of Mohammedan education; Jerusalem, the 
Sacred City of the Jews and Christians alike; Damascus - under 
snowy Hermon, boasting a civilization unchanged since before the 
day when Paul was lowered in a basket from its massive walls; 
Marseilles with its attractive coast line; Geneva on the beautiful 


Lake of Geneva; Paris, the city of boulevards and cathedrals, 
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arches and halls of fame; znd London, the worlds’s largest 
‘metropolis ;—all these we visited as we made our way from the 
Far East to our home in the West. No Icnger will we think of 
them as small black dots or stars on the map; for the days spent 
amid their throngs in bazaars or crowded boulevards have indeli- 
bly stamped them upon our memory. 
| The last stage of our journey, the stretch from South- 
amption to new York, was made on the “I.eviathan”, the largest © 
liner afloat. The nine months spent in the Homeland were divid- 
ed between visiting, speaking and studying. Frcem January to 
May we settled and enjoyed real homelife with all the modern 
convenience to be found in Oak Park, While enjoying this con- 
tact with civilization we daily commuted across the city in order 
to take courses at McCormick Theological Seminary under Dr. 
George L. Robinson, Dr. Zenos and Professcr Frank, and others. 
These we found most stimulating. Our one hundred and twenty 
odd addresses gave us a splendid opportunity to visit churches in 
various parts of the East and Central West and we found a keen 
interest everywhere in the work being carried on in mission lands. 
Among the meetings addressed were seven week-end conferences. 
The questions put to us by the delegates to these Young People’e 
Conferences showed that they were alive to what 1s going on hers 
in China. In Jacksonville, we spent a week presenting the work 
as it is being carried on in Focchow through the F-vangelistic. 
Educational, and Medical agencies. ‘The Jacksonville church is 
the church that is back of us inthe share we have in the work 
and I could wish for nothing better than that each one of our 
mission group might have back of.them a church as_ enthusiastic 
as interested, and as cordial as our Jacksonville friends are to us, 
No one could have planned for us a better time than they did. 
At the close of the Spring Term we made farewell visits 
to friends in the East, going also to Boston and meeting all of the 
Secretaries of the Board. ‘Iwo days were spent in racing about 
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Boston with Mr. Meeken, spending our refit allowance twice Over. 
On our way back West we visited Senator Wecd and his wife in 
their beautiful country home in new Canaan, Conn., They have 
for years been of the Davis Memorial Kindergarten. When we 
reached Ghicago we had a week with Mother Meetold and famiiy. 
Louise Meeboid of Kienninghsien was back in Chicago having 
reached home a week before we did, The days sped by and on 
August 11, we left for the coast arriving in Los Angeles three 
days later. Ilere we met the St. Clairs who were just back, Miss 
Bosbyshell was our hostess in So. Pasadena and was kindness 
itself to us during our four days stay, The day before we sailed 
we were the guests of the secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M. and 
W, B. M. P. ina farewell luncheon at the First Congregational 
Church in San Francisco. At the Fukien table with us were Dr. 
Bliss, Miss Burr, Dr. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. Hinman, Miss Jean 
Brown, and we had great tales to tell and to hear. Dr. Watts O. 
Pye of Fenchow and Miss McCausland of Kobe were among the 
speakers. All outgoing missionaries were asked to stand and 
make a short speech, as they were introduced. Next day, August 
22nd, at four o’clock, the shore lines of the President Pierce were 
cast off and we were outward bound. And row we are back 
facing those changes spoken of at the beg:nn ng of this paper, nct 
knowing what the future will bring forth, but knowing absolute'y 
that He who has led us thus far will lead and will prosper this 
work which, however close it may be to our hearts, is infinitely 
closer to His great heart of love. 


Mr. & Mrs. L. J. CHRISTIAN 


Ingtai 


| Ingtai Academy opened Sept. 17 as schedu'ed. The en- 
rolment is forty-two, but there is no apparent anti-christian or 
anti-foreign activity among the student body. 
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_ The increase in the pr:ces of all food staples has made it 
necessary to ask four dollars per month for board. ‘The economic 
conditions in the District are such that it tas been necessary for 
the School to give additional scholarship grants in many cases, 
and thus the bulk of the increased cost of liv'ng has to be borne 
by the School. | 

We are all exceedingly grateful that there was no serious 
loss of property and no loss of life during the severe typhoon of 
last summer. A number of churches and schools thruout the 
District were badly damaged however and it is requiring quite a 
little money to put them in shape again. 

Miss Lanktree is back from her summer in the north and 

the Girls’ School is running as usual. 
There are eleven women studying in the Woman’s School 
this term. | 


Personals 

Word has come from the Reumanns that they arrived in 
New York September 1. They left June 25th on the Coblenz 
which kindly came into Pagoda Anchorage one afternoon “for 
tea’, in order to take the Reumann family to Cenoa, Italy. Just 
outside Manila where they visited the Laubachs and Miss Maizie 
Phillips, little Paul contracted typhoid fever but he was much 
better by the time the party reached the Red Sea. ‘ 

The St. Clair family chose to cross the Pacific by way of 
Hongkong, early in June, and there were pleasantly surprised to 
to meet Mr. St. Clair’s brother and his family who were going all 
the way to California on the same boat. This was indeed a happy 
reunion as the brothers had not seen each other for ten years. 
The St. Clairs are happily situated in an apartment in Claremont, 
Cal., where they were to go September first. During the summer 
they visited relatives in Long Beach and Pasadena, were near the 
Gardner family, and were sufficiently acclimated to have a real 
auto accident which fortunately had no serious results, 
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Mr. Hubbard and Miss Nutting left the latter part of May. 
At Honolulu they were pleasantly entertained by Geraid Kinnear 
with an auto ride over the island. © They reached California soon 
after the earthquake, and attended a Foochow reunion at the 
home of Miss Bosbyshell in South Pasadena where they met the 
parents of the St. Clairs and of Miss Allen and other friends. 
Later in the summer Miss Nutting attended the wedding of Miss _ 


Anne Kentfield who is now Mrs. Clarence Woods, of Amherst, 
Mass, 


Mr, Neff spent the summer in Manila. He is located at 
Fukien Christian University this fall. 


Miss Perkins, Miss Lanktree and Dr. Dyer went to Shang- 
hai with Miss Thomas in July. Miss Thomas was fortunate in 
getting passage home almost immediately and is now under the 
care of specialists, Miss Perkins spent the summer in Chefoo 
with Mrs. H. E. V, Andrews (Miss Funk). Miss Lanktree spent 
most of the summer in Pei Ta Ho, Dr. Dyer returned to Kuliang 
after a few weeks in Shanghai. 

Mrs. Gillette and sons sailed October 4th for America 
where they were called on account of the illness of Dr. Gillette’s 
mother. Dr Giilette is to have Dr. and Mrs. Horace E, Camp- 
bell with him at Pagoda. The Campbells arrived with the Smiths 
and Dr. and Mrs. Neil Lewis, November 3rd. 

On September 22nd the Christians and Toppings brought 
joy to the Peace Street compound and to Diongloh station, as well | 
as to Wen Shan girls’ school for with them came three new re- 
cruits. The Misses Elizabeth and Mary Cushman have come to 
Wen Shan from Pawtucket, R.I., and Miss Maud Hutson of 
Chefoo comes to teach there also for a year. 

Mrs, Christian is the new mission treasurer during Mr. 
. St. Clair’s furlough, and Mr. Christian is the business agent, © 
Repairs were necessary on all the houses in the compound 
as a result of the typhoon which came the latter part of August, 
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In October the Goertz family moved into the compound, 
occupying the house formerly occupied by the Christians. Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian have moved into the new house. Miss 
Armstrong and Miss Hieb have set up an establishment in the 
Reumann house. This makes all the houses in the ccmpound full. 
Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear are expecting the Lewises to be with them. 

Mr. Stephen P. Hieb, a new American Board missionary 
on his way to Jaffna Ceylon, spent a month visiting his sister on 
Kuliang and in Foochow, 

Miss B. H. Allen of the Union Kindergarten Training 
School is enjoying a year’s visit from her father and mother of 
Pasadena, Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Allen are-each teaching half-time 
in Foochow College this term, taking the.place of Miss Maizie 
Phillips whom we regret, returned to Manila at the end of the 
last school year. Miss Phillips is principal of a Union Mission 
School in Manila. 

Miss Waddell enjoyed a visit from her sister, Miss Ruth 
Waddell, early in the summer, The Misses Waddell traveled in 
North China and Japan during the sur mer and wcnt on to Min- 
neapolis in August. 

Mrs. Donald Siek left in Auguet for Seattle to meet her 
husband who has been studying for his M..A. in the University 
of Washington during the past year. After a brief visit in Seat- 
tle Mrs. Siek went on to Chicago where she will study and tour 
for the W.B.M.I. during the coming year. Mrs. Siek has been 
prominent in her work in the Woman’s School and tcok charge 
of the school for Miss W mye during her last furlough. 


Mrs. Topping’s Letter 


Our lake is just about four hundred miles, as the Ford 
flies, from Amherst. Mass. You see after you cross the American 
continent in that flying manner you feel yourself to be quite an 
authority on anything to do with mileage, You can see sign- 
boards in your dreams and reckon with ease how many miles it 
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takes té make a puncture and how many punctures to make a 
blow-out, This was a red-<tter year in our family circle; for 
the first time in years and to celebrate Mr. Topping’s home-com- 
ing, the whole Topping family with their respective husbands and 
wives and children met for a family reunion at the old home-sum- 
mer-cottage. We spent the past winter in Hartford just fifty 
miles from Amherst, the place made famous by our three Diong- 
loh lady missionaries. Before leaving there we persuaded Miss 
Kentfield to bring that “lucky man along and pay us a weekened 
visit. The first sight of her almost took our breath away, she 
looked tremendously well and happy. We were glad of the op- 
portunity to meet Mr. Wood and thoroughly enjoyed their visit. 
Rena Nutting was maid of honor at the happy event which took 
place at the home of Anne’s older sister. We carried a box of 
wedding cake back with us ’so that all Diongloh station could 
dream over Anne's cake! 

‘ . Another happy recollection of our furlough is that we bad 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Rinden and of having him in our 
home. He is now under appointment to our Foochow Mission 
and next summer expects to complete his preparation for work 
in by marrying a wife. 
| The outstanding thing to us about our return trip was 
Muriel’s illness; it commenced with a severe attack of cystitis 
and lasted for about two weeks and a half. For a few days we 
feared that she might not recover; we shall not forget the 
sympathy and kindness of all on board the Madison at that time, 


We were most happy to be fellow passengers with Miss 
Betty and Mary Cushman, and to deliver them safely to the Foo- 
chow folks who met us at our journey’s end. 


Now we are back !—the skies in Diongloh were never quite 
so blue, the hills more peaceful, nor earth and sky together in 
such a satisfying combination as right now; and at last we have 


that settled feeling, 


With my apologies to the victims of my gossiping intent. 
FE. M, TorPing 
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